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THE DESIGN ARGUMENT SURVIVES DARWINISM 


T was an unlucky day for the popular mind when Darwin chose 
the title for his book setting forth the theory of selection. The 
initial words of that title—‘‘Origin of Species’’—appear to an- 
nounce a complete solution of the problem of how life on the planet 
came to be what it is; and casual comprehension has ever since hazily 
believed selection to be such a solution. ‘‘Living things are what 
their ancestors had to be or not be ancestors; and that is all there 
is to it.’’ 

On the contrary, as a second thought shows, this is not all, but 
only half of what there is to it. How did the ancestors of living 
things come to be what they had to be in order to be ancestors? 
Of the fact that they did, their existing posterity is the proof; but 
the problem of life on the planet is not completely solved until we 
know how they did. Darwin’s full titl—On the Origin of Species 
by means of Natural Selection, or the Preservation of Favored Races 
in the Struggle for Life—made it plain that selection presupposes 
endowments to work upon. But the book became known by the 
phrase Origin of Species only; and as the description of an argu- 
ment showing that living things are what their ancestors had to be 
or not be ancestors, these words are misleading. When the showing 
is finished we are only half way toward knowing how living things 
came to be what they are. We know the fate of species. It is to be 
blotted out when their time has passed. We do not know their 
origin. Why do they appear when their time arrives? 

Empedocles, in Sicily, four hundred years before Christ, appears 
to have been the first human being to see that when we observe an 
animal to possess a characteristic favorable to its persistence, we 
are free within limits to assume other animals in the past which 
were like it except in not possessing that characteristic. For if 
there had been such animals, they would have disappeared, and the 
observed animal been left alone; which squares with the facts. 
Empedocles therefore conceived of an animate creation preceding the 
present which contained, besides representatives of existing animals, 
others exhibiting grotesque combinations of members. These combi- 
nations, not being viable, disappeared in course of time, leaving 
only those found in existing animals. We are not told whether 
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Empedocles considered the further question how it was that this 
primordial animate creation came to contain any combinations of 
members of just the kind that could persist. This is the other half 
of the problem of life on the planet—the question of origin, com- 
plementary to that of fate. 

In happening again, twenty-three centuries later, upon the for- 
gotten logical find of Empedocles, and in exploiting it systematically, 
Darwin explicitly differentiated the two factors of fate and origin. 
Species are formed, according to the hypothesis of the Origin of 
Species, through the natural selection of variations occurring by 
unknown laws; or, as Darwin also sometimes called them, ‘‘chance’’ 
variations. Here the words ‘‘natural selection’’ refer to the factor 
of fate in the formation of species, and the words ‘‘ variations oceur- 
ring by unknown laws’’ to the factor of origin. By Darwin’s ex- 
plicit statement, his doctrine was an incomplete theory of life on the 
planet. 

But the adjective ‘‘chance’’ has a double meaning, and its use 
by Darwin for brevity’s sake again set the popular mind astray. 
‘*Chance’’ may be used either figuratively for that which is governed 
by unknown laws: or literally for that which is governed by no 
laws at all. Taking the word in a figurative sense, the phase ‘‘ chance 
variations’’ makes the confession of ignorance which Darwin ex- 
pressed in his paraphrase. Taking the word in a literal sense, the 
phrase becomes the opposite, being an assertion of knowledge—the 
knowledge, namely, that variations do not occur by law but without 
law. This denatured, the thesis of the Origin of Species appears to 
offer a solution to both halves of the problem of life on the planet; 
and notwithstanding Darwin’s disclaimer, the popular mind has 
ever since hazily rested in the conviction that it did so. 

The conviction is an illusion; but more than a casual comprehen- 
sion of the theory of selection is required to show it illusory. To 
casual comprehension the case is plain. A law is the denial of a 
possibility ; chance the assertion of all possibilities. That some of 
the antecedents of living things should be what they had to be in 
order to become the ancestors of present life is one of the possibilities 
of the variation of these antecedents. If all possibilities were realized 
among them, this one was realized. Hence some of the antecedents of 
living things necessarily become their ancestors. 

Chance is a treacherous conception, difficult to apply. That it 
can not be applied in the present connection is evident from a simple 
consideration. Possibilities of variation are unlimited in number. 
The antecedents of living things, being limited inhabitants of a 
limited globe, are limited in number. Henee all possibilities of varia- 
tion could not have been realized among their antecedents. The sup- 
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position that they were is absurd in the absolute sense. What it 
affirms it denies in the same breath. In other words it is a logical 
contradiction. 

All that can rationally be assumed in the matter is that a great 
many variations were realized among the antecedents of living things 
—an unlimited number in the rhetorical sense only. But this con- 
concession to rational thought gives up the conviction inspired by 
casual comprehension. We can no longer affirm that some of the 
antecedents of living things must have been what they had to be in 
order to become the ancestors of present life. We can only affirm 
that they were, which we knew already. The concession leaves us 
without any answer whatever to the second half of the problem of 
life on the planet. The theory of selection remains as Darwin left 
it, an incomplete biological story, facing the mystery which he saw 
enshrouded variation. 

As far as the incomplete story goes, its truth is no longer 
authoritatively doubted. Like the planet Neptune, foretold by 
mathematics and descried by the telescope, natural selection, sur- 
mised by Greek philosophy, has become to modern biology a fact of 
observation. Remains of extinct species, variants from existing 
types, now appear in profusion wherever looked for. The end of 
species—death without offspring, or premature death—has emerged 
as a commanding fact of the history of life. 

Towards an understanding of the untold half of the biological 
story, observation has contributed two facts of the opposite kind. 
These are the continuity of life and its progressive diversification. 
However variations have come about, those which have appeared 
have been such as to permit life both to last and to spread. It has 
apparently not been annihilated and reborn, but, once started in the 
remote ages following the formation of the azoic rocks, has persisted. 
Moreover, its different forms and different habitats have grown in 
number. We know this much about the nature of the variations 
whose origin awaits explanation. The veil of mystery has in this 
measure become diaphanous. 

The scene presented is that of organisms reproducing themselves 
with variations under conditions changing from time to time and 
differing from place to place. Speaking of the capacity of an organ- 
ism to leave offspring as manifesting an ‘‘adaptation’’ between itself 
and the conditions of its life, observation discloses both an uninter- 
rupted and a multiplying adaptation between living things and the 
conditions which the planet, including their fellows, has offered 
them. Adaptation has extended continuously at once in time and in 
space, at once under the changed conditions successively offered to 
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varying organisms by a cooling globe, and the different conditions 
simultaneously offered them over its surface. 

In advance of any knowledge of the laws by which variations 
originate, these two facts about adaptation may be domesticated in 
our minds in two ways. They look like purpose; and we may simply 
describe them by recognizing the look, or we may conclude there- 
from that they really are purpose. This conclusion, familiar as it 
is in type, is a very serious logical step. For purpose is what is 
called a mental thing; and a mental thing is one whose existence 
elsewhere than in himself no one of us can observe, although each 
one of us believes in it. Each one of us, that is, believes in the 
existence of other minds, though no one of us can observe them. 

When, therefore, we say that ‘‘nature’’—meaning the conditions 
surrounding living organisms, including these organisms themselves 
—‘‘protects’’ and ‘‘fosters’’ life as a whole, while ‘‘careless’’ of 
the individual life, we are affirming by this language, which is 
that of purpose, either that it looks as if something connected with 
nature existed that we can not observe, or that something of this kind 
really does exist. By the latter alternative, we are affirming the ex- 
istence of a mind capable of expressing itself, not in the conduct of 
an individual organism, which is the familiar type of the affirmation, 
but in the conduct of the planet, or at least the surface of it—that is, 
in general facts about all life and its habitats. 

That this step is logically serious becomes still more apparent 
when we reflect that the inference to other minds in every case trans- 
cends the limits of what we call Science. Science is our name for in- 
quiries subject to test by observation, and the belief in another mind 
can not be tested by observation, since another mind is not observable. 
What we can observe is only other bodies and their fortunes; 
and what we can test is our theories as to what these are to become. 
The existence, in addition, of something that we can never observe 
can neither be proved nor disproved by scientific method. It is 
true that scientific men, like other people, believe that such things 
exist. When a scientific man writes ‘‘We now know,’’ etc., he does 
not mean that he alone knows, and besides observes various bodily 
signs of assent from various automata in human shape. What he 
means is that there are various knowers, each manifesting by bodily 
signs an internal assent not observable by any one else. These vari- 
ous knowers make up what he calls the ‘‘republic of science.’’ His 
belief in these other minds is all the same an extra-scientific assump- 
tion, not a part of the scientific edifice they rear together, but in- 
stead the ground on which the scientific edifice is built. 

When, therefore, we conclude that the course of variation in 
the history of life bears marks of the conduct of a mind on a plane- 
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tary scale, we have gone beyond science. For another reason also 
our conclusion is not only in advance of, but independent of any 
knowledge of the laws governing variation. The occasion of our in- 
ference to another’s purpose is a resemblance perceived between the 
observable results of our own purposes and other observed facts. 
Neither ignorance of the laws illustrated in variation nor knowledge 
of them would affect our perceiving the resemblance and arguing 
therefrom. We have reached in our scientific ignorance a conclusion 
that no scientific knowledge would either give or withhold. 

This inference, when applied to the continuity and diversification 
of life, is a derivative from that known as the argument from design. 
In its primary form the inference was applied to the adaptation 
between individual species and their conditions; but since our 
modern acceptance of the Empedoclean logic, it has become obsolete 
in that form. Now it reappears as still applicable to life as a whole. 
At the dawn of the recrudescence of the Empedoclean logic in 
Darwin, John Stuart Mill had the perspicacity to foresee the vitality 
of the argument from design. ‘‘The argument from Design,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘must always be the main strength of natural Theism.’’ In- 
deed, nowadays, even among the stoutest believers in the applicability 
of the Empedoclean logic to individual species, the inference to a 
larger mind operative through life as a whole finds here and there 
equally strong defenders. But the inference remains, like any in- 
ference to mind, a naturalist’s faith and not his science. 

Such a conclusion, be it noted, is not a step against Darwin, but a 
step beyond him, albeit a radical one. It echoes, as we must, his 
affirmation of the incompleteness of selection as a theory of species. 
In itself considered, that theory is incomplete at a glance. The 
notion that selection could be the origin of anything or of any char- 
acteristic of anything is a pure blunder. A choice implies something 
to choose from. It is the action of taking something already there, 
and can not by any mental chemistry be transmuted into the action 
of putting it there. 

But more than this self-evident truth has appeared as the whole 
history of life has been reviewed. It has become clear that even were 
the theory of selection at some future day to be supplemented by 
a theory of the origin of variations, and the scientific account of 
species thus made complete, the extrascientific dimension of thought 
which is now open to, and familiarly entered upon, by each of us 
in regard to individual life will remain open in regard to life as a 
whole. In a word, whether in ignorance, as when Darwin wrote, of 
the laws governing variation, or in knowledge, as perhaps in the 
far future, we can still argue to a mind of larger scope as the source 
of their general trend. 
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It remains to become convinced beyond peradventure, of two 
things: First, that the logic of Empedocles can not dissipate the ap- 
pearance of purpose in life as a whole as it does the appearance of 
purpose in individual adaptation. Second, that the conception of 
chance variations among the antecedents of existing life can not 
be made to explain how some of them came to be its ancestors, even 
when the conception is modified in a way to remove the logical con- 
tradiction above brought out. The discussion of these two questions 
takes us as far away as the sky from the green and fruitful tree of 
life, yet not into a dull waste of ratiocination, but into an azure 
presenting like the sky many points of light. 

What is the Empedoclean logic when stated in the broadest pos- 
sible terms? In itself, the fact that a thing does not exist at a given 
time under given conditions leaves us completely in the dark as to 
whether it formerly existed under those conditions. But if a given 
existing thing possess a characteristic which we conclude will, under 
the conditions given with it, affect its persistence, we may be no 
longer completely in the dark regarding the former existence, under 
those conditions, of a thing like it save in not possessing the char- 
acteristic in question, although such a thing may not at the given time 
exist under the given conditions. For example, if we have reason to 
suppose, first, that the given thing formerly existed under the given 
conditions, and, second, that of two things co-existing under these 
conditions, one the given thing, the other a thing like it but minus 
the characteristic in question, the given thing would tend to persist 
after the other had ceased to exist; the evidence in hand permits the 
hypothesis that the other formerly co-existed with it under the given 
conditions. For it indicates that the other thing might not exist 
under the given conditions at the given time, as in fact it does not. 

Hence the Empedoclean logic is based on two suppositions: First, 
that the given thing formerly existed under the conditions given 
with it; second, that the characteristic in question is, as we say, 
‘‘advantageous’’ to it under these conditions. 

In the biological theory of natural selection, the ‘‘thing’’ under 
consideration is a species of living being, or a succession of organisms 
reproducing themselves with variations. Here both suppositions may 
be justified. We may have good reason to believe both that genera- 
tions of the species met these approximate conditions and that these 
conditions make a certain characteristic, presumably also persisting 
an ‘‘advantageous’’ possession. In this event the Empedoclean in- 
ference will be valid. We can argue to vanished variants that lacked 
the characteristic in question. The appearance of purpose it pre- 
sents is dissipated because it may be reasonably thought that some of 
the species possessed it and the rest did not. 
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It is otherwise when for the Empedoclean ‘‘thing’’ we read the 
whole tree of life, and for the ‘‘characteristic’’ its continuity and 
diversification. For life as a whole, by hypothesis, did not exist be- 
fore; and the word ‘‘advantageous’’ has consequently no meaning 
when applied to its continuity and diversification. The first supposi- 
tion upon which the Empedoclean inference is based—namely, that 
the ‘‘thing’’ existed formerly—is shut out because the ‘‘thing’’ is 
life from its beginning; and with it disappears the second—namely 
that it has competed with other life—because the ‘‘thing’’ again is 
all the life known to us. In a word, the formula of survival, being 
inapplicable here, talks nonsense when we force it. If life as a whole 
looks like purpose, the look is immune to the Empedoclean solvent. 

But, second, is the look finally immune to the Empedoclean 
solvent when this is mingled with the idea of variations occurring by 
pure chance? It was found above that this denatured Darwinism 
involves the absurdity of conceiving variant forms at once limited 
and unlimited in number. To avoid this, let the restriction to our 
globe be removed, and the variations under consideration be con- 
ceived to have occurred anywhere at any time. Such opportunities 
being unlimited in number afford room for all possibilities. The 
doctrine thereby becomes rational, but also nugatory. The supposi- 
tion that a variation needed for the survival of life at a certain 
juncture in its history on this planet must have occurred either 
here or on some other world or before all worlds, makes no beginning 
at explaining why life survived here at that juncture. In sum, the 
attempt to divest the history of life of its look of purpose by mingling 
the conception of pure chance variations with the logic of Empedocles 
issues either in a logical absurdity or a logical void. To round up all 
possibilities of variation within the past of this globe is a logical 
absurdity—to leave them at large in the past of the universe is a 
logical void. 

Thus both the two convictions above placed in doubt appear be- 
yond peradventure, as at first suspected. The pure theory of selec- 
tion is inapplicable to life as a whole; and the denatured theory is 
invalid in either form. 

This discussion points to two conclusions: 


The logic of Empedocles—now known as Darwinism, the selec- 
tion theory, or the theory of the survival of the fittest—can not by 
any artifice be made to explain the continuity and diversification of 
life on the planet. 

Unless one is a seceder from the republic of science—that is, dis- 
believes in the existence of other knowers—one can not reject the 
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explanation of these facts by a purpose in the world greater than 
human purpose. 
BENJAMIN IvEs GILMAN. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Boston, 





FAITH 


HERE is a familiar definition of faith in the Epistle to the 

Hebrews: ‘‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.’’ The two parts of this definition are 
usually interpreted as supplementary, but the attempt to unify them 
leads to the vagaries and confusions in which popular thought on 
this subject abounds. We have here two radically different con- 
ceptions of faith, each of which has played an important part in 
philosophical traditions as well as in recent controversy. Faith 
may be either ‘‘the substance of things hoped for’’ or ‘‘the evi- 
dence of things not seen.’’ What I have to say is in defense of the 
first of these two definitions. 

It makes a real difference which of these two viewpoints we 
adopt. If faith is a type of evidence, it serves as a basis for be- 
liefs. It is a ground of conviction, assurance, or certainty. Some 
of our opinions we refer to rational evidence and ultimately to the 
principles of inductive inference; others, it seems, have no logical 
or scientific validity, but, being useful to us as living beings, they 
are adopted arbitrarily for practical purposes. In the scholastic 
tradition most of our religious beliefs are supposed to be of this 
latter type. Not everything that must be believed is demonstrable, 
and therefore credo quia absurdum, for if it were not ‘‘absurd’’ or 
irrational, it would be primarily an object of reason and only sec- 
ondarily of faith, whereas some things are exclusively the objects 
of faith. Just so, many a philosopher has convinced himself that 
he must believe in the physical world of change and motion in 
spite, if not because, of the fact that it is inherently ‘‘unintelli- 
gible,’’ and the limitations of the understanding are commonly ex- 
ploited to ‘‘make room for faith.’’ In a similar vein, though iron- 
ically and humorously to be sure, Mr. Santayana has recently 
pushed skepticism to its logical conclusion, in order to show the 
empirical basis for what he calls ‘‘animal faith.’? Modern mathe- 
maticians and logicians add still another variation on this general 
theme when they tell us that our fundamental postulates are ca- 
prices, and that we select, for practical purposes, one out of an in- 
finity of ‘‘possible worlds.’’ And the recent developments in the 
general theory of philosophical as well as mathematical relativity 
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lend additional color to the conventional and arbitrary basis of 
many of our ‘‘modes of conceiving.’’ It is easy in such a philo- 
sophie atmosphere to seek a fresh apology for religious or at least 
philosophical faith. A new and seemingly more profound basis is 
given for the popular maxim that we must take certain things on 
faith. It is not an uncritical apology, a new and easy road to old 
superstitions; it is the outcome of the most rigorous philosophical 
and scientific analysis. Some of our beliefs, and we know which 
ones, must inevitably have a practical, voluntary, or animal basis, 
and the word ‘‘faith’’ seems not inappropriate to designate this 
fact. Certain philosophers have not been slow in giving this a 
religious coloring. Not merely the fact that we must make postu- 
lates, but the fact that we seem forced, practically, to make certain 
postulates rather than others, gives faith an objective status; and 
when such objective faith is given a religious interpretation, it 
makes religious belief an inevitable property of a sound mind and a 
healthy human animal. The chief significance of this sort of phi- 
losophy of religion, however, lies not so much in the fact that it 
gives religion a rational status, as in the kind of subject-matter 
which is assigned to religion. Only the more superficial minds are 
blinded to the new connotations which are thus given to old terms. 
To make a religion out of a ‘‘well-ordered series,’’ out of mathe- 
matical infinities, out of belief in the reality of unreality of the 
objects of sense, out of our adoption of a Euclidean geometry, and 
other such matters, has in it even less comfort for traditional re- 
ligious conceptions than Spinoza’s God proved to have; and it is 
not to be wondered at that only the most desperate and drowning 
souls have clutched at such straws. Faith, in a religious sense, 
must be carefully distinguished from an epistemological or ‘‘ani- 
mal’’ faith and it would be a great boon both to philosophy and 
to religion, if other philosophers could keep their ‘‘animal 
faith’? and their philosophy of religion as far apart as Mr. 
Santayana does. The epistemological gods will some day cer 
tainly be regarded as the most curious and ridiculous creations of 
modern philosophy. Meanwhile the religious ideas of such thinkers 
as Royce, Bradley, Balfour, S. Alexander, and others are, on the 
one hand, ‘‘viewed with alarm’’ and, on the other, carefully placed 
in the philosophical emergency kit by those who fear trouble ahead. 
There are those timorous souls who welcome evidence for most 
anything ‘‘unseen’’ on the general principle that some of these un- 
seen things might possibly turn up in future experience, when it 
will be well to be prepared ! 

But now let us turn to faith as the substance of things hoped 
for. The contrast is quite obvious. ‘‘Euclidean space’? may be 
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a legitimate object of belief, but it is scarcely a thing to be hoped 
for. We pass now from the world of postulates to that of possi- 
bilities, from foundations to goals, from principles to ends in view, 
from convictions to aspirations. When faith is viewed under the 
category of hope rather than under that of belief, its subject-mat- 
ter shifts from our ground of assurance in the existence or reality 
of a thing, to our willingness to look forward to it as an object of our 
interest or endeavor. Faith constitutes the willingness to pursue 
the things for which we hope, and religion is more like a search for 
something missing, than like a system of beliefs about something. 
In so far as religion is a life of faith, and in so far as God is a 
symbol for the objects of faith, we may put this in more traditional 
language by saying that religion is concerned not so much with the 
problem of finding evidence for the existence of God, as with the 
problem of seeking a god who now hides his face. It is not evi- 
dence for the existence of the unseen, but willingness to search for 
that which we hope to see. William James has developed this con- 
ception of faith more than any other recent philosopher, and it is, 
therefore, all the more curious that he should have been forced by 
his nominalism into making it an apology for some sort of theism 
or supernaturalism. He thought that a god, to be a real god, must 
be not merely an object of a real faith, but that he must be be- 
lieved to have a real existence as well, apart from his being the ob- 
ject of faith. He suggested, to be sure, that it may be necessary 
to the very existence of God, that we should believe him to exist 
and that we should act on that belief, but such playing fast and 
loose with the category of existence seems to have frightened even 
him into a more theistic position, and into a modification of his 
doctrine of the ‘‘will to believe.’’ Had he distinguished more 
clearly between scientific belief or opinion about the existence of a 
thing, and religious faith in the possibility or practicability of a 
thing, he might have stimulated less controversy and more science 
and religion. { 

Let me try to make this distinction clearer by the use of an 
analogy or two. Suppose you were to approach a European states- 
man with the question, ‘‘Do you believe that there exists a solu- 
tion to the reparations problem?’’ He might reply: ‘‘I hope so!”’ 
But if you persisted, he might well grow impatient and say: ‘‘ Don’t 
disturb me with foolish questions. I am too busy trying to find 
a solution to argue whether or not one ezists.’’ But if he happened 
to be a metaphysician, as European statesmen too frequently are, 
he might be misled into arguing with you about the existence of the 
solution to his problem. What profitable outcome could such a 
discussion possibly have? Neither of you, presumably, know the 
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solution and any arguments which you might muster for or against 
its existence would probably be highly speculative; nor is it prob- 
able that either of you could convince the other that the problem 
is radically insoluble. Certainly by devoting your energies to this 
argument, you are hindering rather than helping the actual dis- 
covery of a solution, if there is one. If one has faith in the prob- 
lem, one works at it; if not, one works at other problems, which 
seem more promising. Or again, what do we mean when we say 
we have faith in democracy? We do not mean that we believe de- 
mocracy exists. Rather we believe in it chiefly because we hope that 
by our efforts it may come to exist. The very fact that democracy 
is something we are working towards, not something actually given, 
makes it the object of faith, rather than of knowledge. We hope 
for those things which we may know in the future. 

It seems quite evident that such faith is a thing more closely 
allied to religious experience than is a mere belief that something 
is true or real. In general, believing in as distinguished from be- 
lieving that, marks the distinction between religious faith and 
scientific belief or opinion. If religion, in so far as it consists of 
such faith, has any vitality, it is because life fundamentally is prob- 
lematic or adventurous. Even to an adult, life presents itself as a 
‘big, blooming, buzzing confusion,’’ for we are all caught up in 
movements of whose outcomes we are ignorant; we find ourselves 
groping more or less blindly in an alien world. One may, if one 
chooses, take these facts as final and regard life as just that med- 
ley of order and chaos, of unity and diversity, of harmony and 
strife, of ignorance and knowledge, which we discover it to be. 
One may regard it as a farce in which we play silly réles, or per- 
haps, if it seems to possess dignity, as a tragedy in which we battle 
against fate, or even, if one possesses sufficient imagination, as a 
dwina commedia. There is no refuting such philosophies. But, on 
the other hand, life may challenge our intellect as well as our im- 
agination, and we may find life radically adventurous. We may 
look upon ourselves as embarked on a voyage of discovery. We 
may entertain hopes and act upon them. We may make demands 
on life; we may exercise faith. But such faith, precisely because 
it makes demands on life and is radically adventurous, guarantees 
nothing. It takes a risk; it undertakes a search for something 
which may possibly never be found. 

But faith is not only adventurous, it is also blind. The account 
of faith as a kind of evidence gives faith an independent intellec- 
tual function, and there is a common notion that by faith we know 
God. By faith we know nothing. By faith we are engaged in a 
search, the search for the gods, let us say, but only by intelligence 
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may we ever find them. The search begins in darkness. We know 
not where lies our salvation nor whither we should turn. But in- 
telligence discovers pointers from time to time, which make the 
search not wholly blind. We must feel our way. Our intelligence 
is, in the words of Santayana, 

a torch of smoky pine 


That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 


In such a precarious situation it is a great temptation to 


Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


But faith has no light of its own. Faith is a moving force, not a 
light. Faith is precisely that which needs illumination to bring it 
to its goal. We must be satisfied, therefore, with our ‘‘torch of 
smoky pine’’ and patiently, faithfully pick our way ‘‘unto the 
thinking of the thought divine.”’ 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE TWENTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE EASTERN DIVI- 
SION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association is now a part of the intellectual 
history of these United States. The philosophers journeyed down 
to Providence, enjoyed the comforts of the Biltmore Hotel and the 
hospitality of Brown University, saw faces and heard voices that had 
not been seen and heard for a twelvemonth, renewed old friendships 
and formed new acquaintances, and journeyed back to their re- 
spective classrooms to take up once more their agreeable duty of 
making, to those willing to entrust their souls to them, a deliverance 
of objective truth about the nature of reality. It is a very pleasant 
thing to do, and in no wise open to the slightest suspicion of harm 
to any concerned. The social and intellectual intercourse for which 
such an oceasion furnishes the excuse is wholly delightful. Of 
course, the Gentle Cynic—and of him there were a few who at 
Providence found satisfaction in observing these observers of life— 
might raise the question as to the necessity of any excuse for the con- 
tinuance of these gentle social observances. Why, he might query, 
put men to the labor of listening while others read papers whose 
import is either too great or too slight to be grasped in the allotted 
twenty minutes? Why play upon their intellectual consciences until 
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they come to feel that they really ought to discuss topics in which 
they are far too polite to confess their lack of present interest? 
When men are at last off duty, out for a well-earned intellectual good 
time, in respectable relaxation, why need they feel that Puritanic 
urge to read papers and discuss? Why need they trouble them- 
selves to remain so irreproachably genteel ? 

It is easy for another cynic to answer, this is what these men 
really like. They like to prepare long papers, cut them down until, 
in bare skeleton, they take only twice the prescribed twenty minutes 
to deliver, and then read them to their fellow-members in the full 
consciousness that they will never be able to transmit the peculiar 
urgency of the thought that is in them. They like to gather together 
—if it be not too early in the morning, or too late in the afternoon— 
listen to these papers, debate upon some minor point or some incon- 
sequential detail, and then withdraw for a chat with a friend with 
whom they can really hold intellectual converse. For those who like 
such things are such conferences instituted; for those who do not, 
there is always the option, in this free land of ours, to remain at 
home and engage in some other form of activity, in all probability 
neither more nor less profitable than that which Providence beheld. 

But do the attendants at these meetings really like such a gather- 
ing? Do they not inwardly rebel at the wasted opportunity, the 
chance for genuine intellectual activity, for real meeting and con- 
flict of mind, that might have been seized and was instead lost? Do 
they not return, year after year, until discouragement grows too 
great, in the hope, ever renewed, that this time it may be different? 
Undoubtedly there are many whose needs are quite satisfied by just 
such conferences as we have again and again beheld. But the note of 
dissatisfaction at Providence this year was too strong to be mistaken ; 
and what those present did not express was attested to only too elo- 
quently by the empty seats. The truth of the matter is that the 
annual meetings of the American Philosophical Association are not 
taking the place that the high pretensions of the queen of the sciences 
would demand; they are not even representative of the intellectual 
activity that professors of philosophy are actually able to accomplish 
in the American scene. If one did not leave these meetings with 
the feeling that these men, all of them, are capable of much better 
things than any collective gathering of them has yet given evidence 
of, then the outlook for philosophy would be dreary indeed. It is pre- 
cisely because these meetings, with a few notable exceptions, are not 
representative of the best that the members can do, that any chance 
conversation will reveal penetration and depth that comes to the sur- 
face at none of the formal sessions, that it is permissible to point out 
our collective shortcomings and desirable to suggest how they might 
be rectified. 
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What, it might be urged by one still at ease in Zion, what are 
these grievous sins of ours? Alas, a searching of our souls would 
force from us the confession that they are the most deadly sins 
of all, those of the unlit lamp and the ungirt loins. We have all too 
often left undone those things we ought to have done. Here is a 
group of men claiming to be the heirs of the sages of antiquity, 
those lovers of wisdom who sought and found and reached a way of 
life, a means of deliverance from the body of this death. It might 
at least be hoped that the modern wearers of the philosophic mantle, 
in this age when the traditional moral standards of Christendom, 
hitherto untouched by the long discussion of theological dogma, are 
themselves at last in process of transition, might have something to 
offer men worthy of the high lineage they claim. It might be ex- 
pected that from the admirers of Socrates and Plato and Aristotle 
there would come at least something of that spirit of reverent yet 
penetrating criticism and reconstruction of standards which, whether 
they derive from Hellenic or Hebraic sources, it is apparent to any 
intelligent man are unable to cope with the complex moral and 
political problems of an industrial society. It is easy to quote the 
adage about fools rushing in where angels fear to tread; philoso- 
phers are not commonly in the habit of recognizing themselves as 
fools. But in the face of the blundering, muddle-headed, almost un- 
conscious groping toward more adequate moral knowledge that today 
passes current on the lips of the pundits for moral guidance; in the 
face of the welter of short-sighted emancipation from all moral con- 
vention, equally blind insistence on the letter of the Puritan tradition, 
and vaguely well-meaning ‘‘tolerance,’’ which is all that is offered to 
those who are earnestly seeking for light; would it be too much to 
expect that those who have taken upon themselves the task of apply- 
ing reason to the moral life of man might have some suggestion, 
however meager, to offer? Undoubtedly, the members of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association are deeply concerned with just this 
problem, when they stand face to face with the young men and 
women who are so skeptical and yet so earnest; yet no one of them 
this year thought that his fellows would be interested in any such 
questions, or, thinking so, felt himself able to contribute to it any- 
thing of truth and value. Professor Sellars’ paper furnishes no ex- 
ception; however interesting and important it may be to find a 
place for value-judgments in a system that is both naturalistic and 
critically realistic, that is a logical and not a moral problem. 

Or it might be expected that in a period when it has been brought 
home to men as never before that politics is a branch of morals, and 
that man must apply intelligence to the solution of the manifold 
problems of his industrial environment or perish, when in sore tra- 
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vail men are hammering out pitifully inadequate tools for the stav- 
ing off of catastrophe, when in sheer desperation they are giving 
passionate allegiance to this or that fragmentary vision of a workable 
society—it might be expected that the followers of Plato would 
emulate their master in searching out the implications of this or that 
vision, would bring to bear the light of reason upon this or that stub- 
bornly held assumption, and would let intelligence play upon the 
jmplied or proclaimed ideals of those who today are holding the 
stage. It may indeed be that in this vexed field philosophers have 
as yet to contribute only what Woodworth holds psychologists have 
hitherto imported into that playground of unreason, racial differences 
—their human prejudices. Memories of previous sessions of the 
Association are not at all reassuring. Perhaps it is the height of 
folly not to recognize that today, amidst the reflection bred by 
crumbling dynasties, even kings know more about statecraft than 
philosophers. But if so, the less philosophers they! 

Or one might look to such a gathering for some word of guidance 
in the face of the organized unreason that is gathering in clouds 
everywhere today. The interest in philosophy in America sprang 
out of reflection about problems essentially theological; in very 
large measure it has remained so to this day. What, then, can the 
philosopher say toward clarifying the theological conflict that is now 
upon us? How ean he bring reason to bear in the foggy field of 
religious controversy, making manifest the implications of the shift- 
ing positions the combatants are taking, revealing the intellectual 
basis upon which the opposing positions are founded, making ex- 
plicit the assumptions none seems able to bring to the surface? How 
can he display the inconsistencies and contradictions of fundamental- 
ist and modernist alike? How can he undertake what is perhaps the 
most pressing task of all, the explaining to ignorant men of all that 
is ultimately involved in giving up reason as the foundation of our 
beliefs, that reason which Americans seem so willing light-heartedly 
to barter away? To all these questions no one at Providence even 
suggested an answer. It would be unfair to record here as repre- 
sentative the only mention made of the onslaughts of wilful ignor- 
ance, the remark, undoubtedly true, that Mr. Bryan has been greatly 
misrepresented by the press. But it does seem significant that the 
one paper read that sprang from a real sense of responsibility for the 
intellectual integrity of American life, the one paper, indeed, that 
carried with it any echo of the social setting in which, for better or 
worse, philosophy in America must work itself out, the finely-temp- 
ered and well-reasoned defense of rationalism read by Professor 
Cohen, elicited a vigorous discussion only over the justice of an inci- 
dental epithet applied to a part of the Kantian system. 
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Professor Montague began his presidential address with the re- 
mark that philosophy has always drawn its problems from those two 
great fields of human interest, nature and human nature. One could 
not whole-heartedly agree with him that the problems of man are re- 
ceiving adequate attention today, certainly not if he had reference 
to the proceedings of the conference; but one could give the most 
fervent approbation to his plea for greater concern with the philo- 
sophical problems raised by the epoch-making discoveries in the physi- 
eal sciences. Indeed, if any general tendency could be felt among 
those present, it was just this renewed interest in natural science and 
its fruitful communion with philosophy, a vague but strong under- 
current of feeling that philosophers should concern themselves more 
with what their scientific brethren have been doing to the tidy uni- 
verse of nineteenth-century physics; and to one observer at least this 
sentiment appeared the most hopeful sign of the times. It seemed 
especially strong among those who have their philosophic laurels still 
to win; and this in itself was almost enough to compensate for any 
sense of futility in other directions. 

This concern and interest was most clearly expressed in the open- 
ing event of the sessions, Professor Holmes’ paper on ‘‘Science and 
Philosophy.’’ The author made a convincing appeal for the cultiva- 
tion of the critical spirit in science, the open-minded recognition of 
the tangled jungle in whose midst the mapped field of science lies. 
Those who prefer an orderly world based on dogmatic assumptions 
ought not to have what they want. The genuine scientist is only too 
ready to recognize in all humility the wastes of human ignorance; 
refusing to lie back upon the tidy assumptions that have brought him 
thus far, he is ever eager to press forward with all the means at his 
disposal. It is possible through a critical history of science to con- 
vey something of the meaning of general theories, something of the 
tentative character of axioms, something of that openness of mind 
that, in the phrase of James, in spite of all past experience, is still 
looking for the white crow. To this urging of the critical spirit, of 
the duty of philosophy to undertake a criticism of the fundamental 
concepts and presuppositions of the scientific method, Professor 
Holmes added arguments in favor of the further recognition of the 
individual and variable factors to be found even at the heart of 
physics, of the conception of the laws of nature as essentially statisti- 
eal. 

This appeal met with general approbation, even in the discussion 
that followed. True, Professor Sheldon, ever ready to come to the 
devil’s aid in argument, protested that openness of mind carried 
with it dangers of its own, and that it was no part of the philosopher’s 
function to substitute a mere attitude of mind for a deliverance of 
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objective truth. The gathering, though quite unwilling to abate one 
jot of philosophy’s claim to give a true and independent insight into 
the nature of things, seemed to feel that a closer attention to the 
things with which the scientists are busying themselves would be not 
at all amiss. One note, however, echoed by all who spoke, and strong 
even in Proiessor Montague, who made the most serious effort to 
carry out this pious wish, deserves to be recorded: not so much that 
all confessed to gross ignorance of this subject of physics, and sci- 
ence in general, but that these confessions were made without any 
very real sense of repentance, without any tormenting conviction of 
sin. It is, when one stops to consider it, a rather shocking commen- 
tary on philosophical education in this country, that men can pre- 
sume to take up the proud calling of lovers of wisdom with so fitful 
and cold a passion for that part of our human achievement of knowl- 
edge that can make the best claims to extent and validity. One is 
tempted to ask what these same Aristotles and Spinozas, these Kants 
and Hegels, at the unraveling of whose thoughts young students are 
set, would have said had they heard some of these blithe confessions 
of ignorance and almost indifference to that knowledge a tithe of 
which they would have sacrificed their right hands to know. And 
one is almost tempted to ask whether the pleas of the division of 
labor, of the horror of superficiality, of the impertinence of sticking 
one’s finger in another man’s pie, are not after all defense-reactions 
on the part of those who regret too late the misspent intellectual ac- 
tivity that, better directed, had enabled them at least to appreciate 
intelligently what the scientists are doing. Is it, after all, so tre- 
mendously hard to fathom the mysteries of physics and mathematics? 
Is the ealeulus beyond the grasp of the philosopher? Or is he such 
a creature that any contact with brute facts frightens him away? 
After the evidence of genuine erudition and logical grasp that the 
best of the papers read at these conferences afford, it can not truth- 
fully be contended that the ability is lacking. It is rather the con- 
viction of sin and the emotional conversion that are absent. That is 
why the growing interest in natural science struck some observers as 
so hopeful, so indicative of a changing sense of the philosophically 
valuable. 

The President was keenly alive to all these considerations, and in 
his dinner address really attempted what other speakers had con- 
tended would be desirable. After an introduction in which Chancel- 
lor Chase of Brown University gave an historical background for the 
theory of relativity, which might well have served as a lesson to the 
professional philosophers present, he developed in an extraordinarily 
interesting and vivid manner the meaning of the special theory of 
relativity, the basic assumption about the nature of light upon which 
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it is founded, and a possible alternative theory which would explain 
the facts of the Michelson-Morley experiment without doing such 
violence to Newtonian mechanics and without resulting in the para- 
doxes that he so entertainingly described. The Lorentz-Fitzgerald 
explanation taxes our credulity in asking us to believe that instru- 
ments of both linear and temporal measurement contract with motion, 
just enough to neutralize the expected ether drift; the Einstein 
theory assumes that the velocity of light is independent of the mo- 
tion of its source. This last assumption Professor Montague ques- 
tioned, and he proposed an experiment, free from the possible sources 
of error of the Michelson experiments, to decide the matter definitely. 
The negative results of the search for an ether drift he thought might 
be explicable through the assumption that light is a wave motion in 
the electro-magnetic field of the luminous body, which shares any 
motion of that body; and he endeavored to show how the experi- 
mental confirmation of the Einstein theory might be equally well 
explained on his own hypothesis. 

There was general agreement that Professor Montague’s sugges- 
tion was interesting and offered a possible alternative to the Einstein 
theory ; there was not such agreement that the series of paradoxes 
which were his chief ground for questioning the latter were incapable 
of resolution by one who had consistently and in a thoroughgoing 
manner adopted the theory of relativity. Nor did Professor Monta- 
gue seem entirely aware of the methodological advantages of the 
theory he was attacking, and the powerful recommendation its uni- 
versality and its comprehensive unity possesses for the physicist. 
To the doubts as to whether his genius for vivid imagery was wisely 
applied to a field where mathematics must after all decide, it is prob- 
ably a sufficient answer that he knew his audience. And he himself 
would be the first to recognize the handicap under which any phi- 
losopher labors in the attempt to criticize a theory in the field from 
which the academic thinker has so long held aloof. All credit is due 
him for his sincere attempt to bring philosophy back to a genuine 
intercourse with that field, and his earnest desire to initiate in 
America what English and Continental thinkers are already under- 
taking. 

The other papers did not seem, judging from the discussion to 
which they gave rise, to be as significant as the three already men- 
tioned. The reason lay not in their intrinsic qualities, for several, 
especially the ‘‘Nature of Objective Reference’’ of Professor Savery 
and the ‘‘Perception and Thought’’ of Professor Adams, were ad- 
mirably clear and perspicacious. It was rather, as Professor Shel- 
don said, that they were primarily concerned with those questions of 
epistemology in which disagreements are so deep-seated and theories 
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so incapable of any objective verification that conversion is impossible 
and discussion partakes of futility. To one not initiated into the 
mysteries of contemporary philosophical polemic between the various 
schools of realists and idealists, it might well be a serious question 
whether they justified the exclusion from the proceedings of those 
other questions of present-day and indeed permanent significance 
which, it has already been recorded, were this year conspicuous by 
their absence. Professor Adams’ paper was a criticism of the sharp 
disjunction in Santayana’s Scepticism and Animal Faith between the 
intuition of essence and the knowledge of existence. He believed 
that the two are inseparable, that perception is indeed shot through 
and through with meaning. Professor Savery’s analysis of objective 
reference, asking the question how experience can give knowledge 
beyond itself, tabulated and criticized all the answers that philoso- 
phers have given to this problem, and starting from James developed 
a position that endeavored to reduce the inevitable leap to the mini- 
mum. Admirably lucid and well-organized, patently the product 
of years of careful and laborious thought, it was an example of epis- 
temology at its best; and this only served to give point to Professor 
Sheldon’s plea that the Association cease to concern itself with such 
questions and turn rather to those in which verification and argument 
are possible. 

Dr. Swabey presented an analysis of thought into act, content, 
and object, insisting that each was a logically ultimate element whose 
independence was guaranteed by the mental experimentation of Hus- 
serl. Professor Perry remarked that such an analysis was only pre- 
liminary to the real problem, which consisted in establishing the 
functional relations obtaining between them. Professor Perry also 
tried to correct a misconception he detected in the paper of Miss 
Calkins vigorously defending the reality of the self. No psychologi- 
eal analysis of the self into the simpler elements of a complex whole, 
he said, was attacking the very real and admitted existence of that 
entity ; it was merely attacking certain theories of the self, such as 
that which holds it to be a simple substance, and endeavoring to gain 
a more exact and more fruitful knowledge of the way in which those 
elements and that whole actually function. In spirited rejoinder 
Miss Calkins replied that it was the theory which denied the self any 
real existence that she was controverting; and judging from the en- 
suing discussion, the most heated that followed any of the papers, 
it seemed that Professor Perry’s appeal to reason had misjudged the 
temper of the gathering. 

Professor Toll displayed the non sequitur in Haldane’s most re- 
cent argument for idealism, and Professor Sellars undertook to show 
how judgments of value, elliptical in leaving out the personal refer- 
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ence, could be objective statements of fact and at the same time give 
due allowance to the preferences and needs of the individual. Insist- 
ing on the one hand that values are never intrinsic, but depend 
always on the individual’s appreciation of objects in terms of his 
responses, he also maintained that they were not exhausted in the 
cause and effect relation of means to an end. Such a development 
of the relational theory of value would harmonize with the tenets 
of critical realism and with evolutionary naturalism in general, and 
yet avoid the possibility of moral skepticism. 

Mrs. Gilbert brought before the meeting a summary of the philos- 
ophy of action of Maurice Blondel, the father of most of the very 
vigorous, if not especially clear and illuminating, thought which 
the Catholics are at present contributing to philosophic discussion 
in France. After a sympathetic exposition of the ideals of Blondel, 
she went on to expose the inherent contradiction in his method, and 
the dialectical sophistries, smacking strangely of the Huthydemus, in 
which that method of ‘‘concrete human experimentation’’ involved 
him. 

Taken all in all, it was Professor Cohen’s paper on ‘‘ Nature, 
Reason, and Romance,’’ that was the most humane and well-con- 
sidered, and that most closely approached what one not too intimately 
acquainted with the exigencies of academic life would look for from 
a self-styled philosopher. Unfortunately, discussion on this paper, as 
has been noted, went widest of the mark, and partook almost 
wholly of the nature of a defense of the character of Kant against 
a suspected charge of departing at times from the strict letter of 
reason. With a perhaps too literal and unwonted adhesion to the 
time regulations, Professor Cohen abstained from reading the con- 
structive part of his paper, and left in one mind, at least, a desire 
for more that fell pleasantly on the last session of the conference. 
He undertook a general defense of the rational and natural against 
the romantic spirit, emphasizing that not empiricism but authori- 
tarianism is the real and traditional enemy of rationalism. The 
prevalence of reason in the eighteenth century, and its accompany- 
ing tolerance and humanitarian virtues, were swamped by the nine- 
teenth century reaction to romanticism and general irrationalism. 
The rising tide of the barbarian horde introduced to literacy by the 
industrial revolution, and the despairing substitution of philomathy 
for philosophy in the face of the flood of new facts, were accessories 
after the fact. The four arguments commonly advanced against 
rationalism Professor Cohen demolished with a devastating finality. 
The appeal to history serves but to let reason in uncriticized at the 
back door—witness the elaborate and amazing wrongness of Spencer’s 
boasted evolutionary philosophy. The appeal for a recognition of 
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the irrational and unconscious elements of behavior is no excuse for 
dispensing with the little light we do possess. The appeal to tradi- 
tion or to feeling, Balfour or Bergson, gives but a shifting founda- 
tion for even that faith that is to further life; the Catholic Church 
has always wisely condemned fideism. And the appeal to a scientific 
confirmation of empiricism as against rationalism is based upon 
the stereotyped myths of unscientific theorists of scientific method. 

Professor Cohen’s paper was disappointing in that it did not 
go on to round out his argument; and many felt that despite his 
disclaimer of any attempt to define his rationalism, his argument 
suffered from a lack of clarity as to the precise intention of his 
apotheosized Reason. But, in general, the object of his attack was 
clear enough. The failure to establish closer contact with his audi- 
ence lay rather in his acceptance of certain presuppositions as 
axiomatic which they were by no means prepared to grant. Had 
he desired to convert the philosophers to reason, he might well have 
borrowed a page from the methods of Professor Montague; but one 
gathered the impression that he was more concerned with the bar- 
barians without the walls. It was precisely this sense of a somewhat 
larger horizon than that afforded by the philosophic profession that 
distinguished his work, and differentiated it from most of the other 
essays. 

There is, however, no necessity of ending upon a note of resigna- 
tion. It is not a question of asking the members of the American 
Philosophical Association to change their intellectual spots; it is 
rather one of pointing out to them that when they gather together, if 
that congress is to be something more than the mere excuse for 
renewing the fellowship of minds, they owe it to themselves to exhibit 
the best that they can do and not something less than the best. 
Such a meeting ought to arouse enough interest to stimulate that 
clash of mind with mind, that fruitful reflection that is possible when 
at last a thinker, whose ideas have been developed against the back- 
ground of immature and politely respectful students, meets his peers 
and is forced to defend himself against penetrating attack. There 
can be little question but that our annual meetings have failed to 
provide this intellectual scene. However admirable the papers pre- 
sented, one can not help feeling that with rare exceptions they would 
have been more genuinely stimulating had they been committed to 
print. 

What, then, can be done? It would seem that there are certain 
possibilities that would not tax too greatly the feelings of those ap- 
preciative of the value of continuity in tradition, and that might 
well be productive of proceedings more worthy of the individual 
members. Our meetings consider too many papers and, in general, 
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too unrelated topics. They rarely arouse aught but the most per- 
functory discussion, and if they do, it is cut short before there can 
be any real meeting of minds. It is impossible to discuss adequately 
a paper that has just been read to one for the first time; it is in- 
evitable that minor points should assume undeserved importance, and 
that explanation and defense against misconception should take the 
place of genuine inquiry after truth. One is tempted to glance some- 
what enviously at philosophic gatherings in England and in France, 
where, one is told, things are not ordered so. And one is tempted to 
suggest certain changes in our own method of procedure. 

The papers might well be printed before and not after the event. 
Then they could be carefully studied and pondered, and the ensuing 
discussion might be more pertinent. The objection that this would 
rob the meetings of all excuse for being is to be met by the obvious 
rejoinder that no paper which does not furnish a basis for serious 
discussion, which does not affirm a position that is both novel and 
controversial, deserves a place at such a gathering. The supply of 
papers, doubtless already a source of worry to the programme com- 
mittee, might well diminish ; but if real inquiry and discussion could 
be elicited, this would be a distinct gain. For all its dangers, the 
method of presenting a symposium upon a selected topic is probably 
preferable to that of a scattered and diverse program such as we 
enjoyed this year. It ought not to prove impossible to find some 
subject of interest to many of the members upon which a variety of 
contrasting views might be upheld, and about which the meetings 
could arrive at some measure of clarification if not of agreement. 
Collective inquiry after truth is not a day-dream ; mere scientists can 
and do engage upon it. If we are not prepared to undertake that 
somewhat ardous task, if we are not prepared to come to our meet- 
ings willing to think as well as to listen, if we are not even willing 
to attempt to understand and to criticise what our fellow-members 
lay before us, then it does indeed become necessary to raise once more 
the question suggested this year by the Gentle Cynic. 

It is for us to answer that question by our future conduct. We 
can, if we will, treat our meetings a little more seriously. We can 
give to them that sense of intellectual responsibility to the cause 
of humanistic and scientific truth that we have not always held 
clearly before us. We can so order our conferences that they will 
provide a fruitful interplay of mind upon those great problems of 
nature and of human nature to which our president has called us. 
We can bring our training and our presumed intelligence to bear 
upon those questions whose definition and whose resolution will be 
fraught with both contemporary and enduring significance. We 
can do these things—or we are not worthy of the high name and 
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proud lineage which a long-suffering public is still willing to accord 
us. 
J. H. RANDALL, JR. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Psychology and Self-Development. HENry EastMAN BENNETT. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 1923. Pp. 292. 


The title of this book, Psychology and Self-Development, fairly 
indicates the author’s aim and viewpoint. The ideal, we are told, 
is practical helpfulness in self-development ; but the book is designed, 
nevertheless, as a text-book for an elementary course in psychology. 
The author believes that ‘‘the more nearly a student can be brought 
to pursue an elementary course in psychology as a project in the 
development of his own mind, the better will be the resulting knowl- 
edge of pure psychology.”’ 

The universality of this assumption will be questioned by many 
teachers and students of psychology. 

The book, which is written in a plain, easy style, would seem to be 
adapted especially for elementary courses in teacher training classes. 
For the scientific psychologist it offers nothing new either in the 
choice of material or in the point of view. The appeal is rather to 
practical utility than to scientific interest and much of the discussion 
of familiar topics, like perception, memory and judgment, consists of 
generalizations about these processes rather than a description and 
explanation of psychological facts. The aim is to give general in- 
formation to the young beginner that will ‘‘best help him to main- 
tain his poise amid the dizzying enlargements of his mental horizon 
as he climbs the ascent of higher education and thinks he sees dark 
chasms yawning between his new knowledge and his old faith.’’ 
Most teachers of psychology, the reviewer thinks, will hardly con- 
sider this aim adequate for a standard college or normal-school course 
in beginning psychology. 

The book is written from the functional viewpoint with con- 
siderable emphasis on brain physiology, a point of view which, 
although difficult to present scientifically to beginning students, offers 
certain advantages for the application of the facts of psychology 
to a consideration of the laws of mental development and the educa- 
tive process. 

The order of topics follow no logical sequence. The book opens 
with a discussion of learning, which is separated from its cognate 
topic, memory, by nine chapters on original capital, habit, sensation, 
perception, concept, judgment, and reasoning. 

A number of topics commonly found in text-books of psychology 
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are hardly recognizable by their new titles, e.g., Likes and Dislikes 
for Affection, the Whole Mind for Will, the Disorganized Mind for 
the Subconscious. 

An excellent pedagogical feature of the book is the copious exer- 
cises and extensive references at the end of each chapter. The me- 
chanical construction and general attractiveness of the book are also 
to be commended. 


FRANKLIN O. SMITH. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA. 


Manuel de Psychiatrie. J. Rouces pE Fursac. (Sixiéme édition 
revue et augmentée, avec 4 planches hors texte.) Paris: Librairie 
Félix Alcan. 1923 Pp. 906. 


From a small volume, this manual has grown to a volume of 
906 pages. Those who know only the American translation of Rosan- 
off get the gist of the work, and many of our local developments, but 
a good many specific details which characterize the French text are 
omitted. The discussions of syphilis, the toxic psychoses, and 
especially that of the psychoneuroses, have been greatly extended, 
the latter because psychiatry is more and more clearly a field in- 
cluding all the essentials of psychopathology and not merely asylum- 
diseases. The chapter on the medico-legal problems also has grown 
to as many as 138 pages. 

Dementia precox is now introduced as hébéphréno-catatonie 
(schizophrénie), since the paranoid types are described with the 
délire chronique, ‘‘a creation of French psychiatry.’’ Démence 
précoce is then reserved for what used to be terminal dementia. The 
author remains faithful to Kraepelin in putting together as Ftats 
maniaques dépressifs, ‘‘the manias and melancholias devoid of a 
special classified pathological process’’; but he admits that this 
group, like that of the schizophrenic states, forms a ‘‘conception 
d’attente.’’ The appearance of ‘‘heredity’’ in 80 per cent. of the 
cases makes it a disease of degeneracy. The group also includes 
chronic forms. 

The descriptions are what is to be expected in a manual—aimed 
to serve asa summary. There is not as full an attempt to do justice 
to the literature, nor as methodical a survey of the methods, as in 
the older manual of Regis. Psychoanalysis, for instance, is very 
summarily dealt with—as an effort to find the complex and to 
destroy it by ‘‘appropriate suggestions.”’ 

The English-speaking reader might be struck by the appearance 
of ‘‘le Spleen’’—between constitutional melancholia and hypochon- 
dria—as essentially a state of boredom or tedium vite. 
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The book deserves the attention of the student and practitioner. 
It would not serve equally well the interests of the general reader. 
JOHNS HopxkINs HOSPITAL. Apour MEYER. 


General Psychology. Wauter S. Huntser. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1923. Revised Edition. Pp. xv + 368. 


The changes introduced into the revised edition of this text, first 
published in 1919, are with a few exceptions minor in importance. 
About seventeen pages of text and four new figures have been added. 
The number and sequence of chapters have not been changed. Chap- 
ter I on ‘‘ Animal Psychology’’ has been slightly amplified. In Chap- 
ter II, ‘‘Individual and Applied Psychology,’’ two new topics have 
been introduced dealing with the technique of standardization of 
tests and with the Seashore tests of musical talent. The most strik- 
ing changes occur in Chapter VIII, ‘‘Imagination and the Sequence 
of Experiences’’ where an entirely new interpretation of the second- 
ary laws of association is introduced, and in Chapter VII on ‘‘Sen- 
sory Processes’’ by the addition of a discussion of ‘‘Self-stimulation 
of Receptors.’’ The latter has been carried over into the mecha- 
nisms of association and thought. 

The treatment of the secondary laws of association shows several 
changes in point of view. The Aufgabe has been admitted into full 
status of a law codrdinate with frequency, recency, vividness, and 
emotional congruity. Cause and effect and similarity are held to be 
but special cases of contiguity. Frequency, recency, and vividness 
are held to ‘‘refer essentially to conditions operative at the time 
when the associations were formed,’’ while emotional congruity and 
Aufgabe ‘‘refer essentially to conditions operative at the moment 
when the associations are recalled.’’ Aufgabe is represented (prob- 
ably) by cortical set and operates to limit the scope of the responses 
by facilitation and inhibitation. Throughout, the issue is made that 
these laws are not psychic forces, but merely conditions that favor 
the continued reéxcitation of nervous processes. 

In the revised edition as in the earlier, Hunter has boldly taken 
the stand that beginning text-books in psychology have been over- 
loaded with normal adult or ‘‘pure’’ psychology. He admits, 
further, that he has retained certain topics that he believes to be 
sterile for the beginner out of deference to tradition. In harmony 
with these contentions, we find the first hundred and twenty-four 
pages being devoted to a general survey of animal, individual, applied, 
abnormal, social and racial psychology with the customary chapters 
on attention, sensation, memory, etc., reserved to Part II of the 
book. This innovation is a challenge to the thoughtful teacher of 
the science and, in the opinion of the reviewer, is not without defense. 
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Because of the clarity of the exposition, the absence of contro- 
versial discussion, and emphasis on factual psychology, this text 


will make many friends. G. M. Ruog. 
UNIVERSITY oF Iowa. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Moraue. 30° Année, No. 4. Art 
et Religion: G, Gentile. La Morale d’Aristote: O. Hamelin. La 
psychologie bergsonienne et les survivances actuelles de 1’association- 
isme: E. Forti. Le ‘‘Cogito.’’ Vérification d’une hypothése méta- 
physique: A. Reymond. Platon, d’aprés Wilamowitz-Mollendorf: 
E. Bréhier. Une nouvelle étude critique du socialisme: B. Lavergue. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. I, No. 4. Symposium—The Meaning of Philosophy: B. Muscio, 
W. Anderson, W. R. B. Gibson. The Emergence of Relativity in Mr. 
Whitehead’s Philosophy: EZ. V. Miller. On the Nature of Mathe- 
matical Thinking: Norbert Wiener. Experimental Studies of At- 
tention: A. B. Fitt. Psycho-Analysis and Religion: N. J. Cocks. 
The Tasmanian Mental Deficiency Act: H. T. Lovell. 

Baeumler, Alfred: Kants Kritik der Urteilskraft ihre Geschichte 
und Systematik. Band I. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1923. x- 350 
pp. $2.50. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer: Sociology and Political Theory. A Con- 
sideration of the Sociological Basis of Politics. New York: Alfred 
Knopf. 1924. xiii-+ 260 pp. $2.00. 

University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 4.: Is- 
sues and Tendencies in Contemporary Philosophy. (Lectures de- 
livered before the Philosophical Union, University of California, 
1922-23.) Berkeley: University of California Press. 1923. 224 
pp. $3.75. 

Ehrlich, Walter: Kant und Husserl. Kritik der Transzenden- 
talen und der Phanomenologischen Methode. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 
1923. ix+165 pp. $1.15. 

Marriott, J. A. R.: Economics and Ethics. A Treatise on Wealth 
and Life. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1923. x-+ 293 pp. 
$5.00. 

Masson-Oursel, Paul: Esquisse d’une histoire de la philosophie 
indienne. Paris: Paul Geuthner. 1923. 314 pp. 40 fr. 

Whitchurch, Irl Goldwin: The Philosophical Bases of Asceticism 
in the Platonic Writings and in Pre-Platonic Tradition. (Cornell 
Studies in Philosophy, No. 14). New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1923. 108 pp. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. George Santayana chose for the Herbert Spencer Lecture, 
which he delivered at Oxford, October 24, 1923, the title of ‘‘The Un- 
knowable.’’ The lecture is now published at the Clarenden Press 
and may be had at the American Branch of the Oxford University 
Press, New York. It may be read not only as a lively appreciation 
of Herbert Spencer from a perhaps unexpected source, but also as a 
suggestive commentary on Santayana’s own recent book, Scepticism 
and Animal Faith. It illuminates some points in this book which 
have troubled some of its readers. Santayana deals with the un- 
knowable as a human attitude toward what the metaphysician is apt 
to call substance and others call matter, God, or the natural world, 
full of hidden processes and powers. He states his conclusion in a 
paragraph which it would be impertinent to condense or paraphrase: 

‘*Belief in substance, besides being inevitable in daily life (which 
I think is the right place for philosophy), is vindicated by the ade- 
quacy and harmony of the view it gives us of existence; and the no- 
tion that substance is unknowable is reduced to a misunderstanding— 
intelligible but unfortunate—due to a confusion of knowledge with 
intuition. If by knowledge we understood an intuition containing 
no element of faith, but simply inspecting the obvious, then indeed 
all substance would be unknowable; but this necessary ignorance 
would then extend to every subsisting fact assumed in science and in 
daily life: not only would matter and God disappear from this scene, 
but the whole past and future would be denied, together with all that 
flux of experience which social intercourse, psychology, and history 
presuppose. Nothing would then be knowable save the feeling or 
image present at the moment to the mind; and even this would not 
be known for a fact or event in the world, but all that would be 
known in it, or through it, would be its own specious nature, the idea 
presented or the sensation felt. To limit knowledge to intuition of 
such obvious essences is to deny knowledge; it is to revoke the whole 
transitive intention or significance of ideas. The knowledge that 
mankind claims and rejoices in is of quite another sort; it consists 
in information about removed facts, intuitively undiscoverable. To 
a mortal creature, hounded by fate, and not merely engaged in se- 
raphie contemplation, absent things are the things important to 
know ; it is they that have created us, and can now feed or entice us; 
it is they that our moral nature hangs upon and looks to with re- 
spect.’’ 

The lecture abounds in those illuminating sentences so character- 
istic of Santayana’s writing and so admirably calculated to throw 
light upon dark places. Take for example this: ‘‘ Knowledge, then, 
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is not knowledge of appearances, but appearances are knowledge of 
substance when they are taken for signs of it.” Speaking of agnos- 
ticism, he says: ‘‘ Besides assuming true knowledge of much absent 
experience, [it] presupposed accurate knowledge of the human mind 
and its categories, conceived to be unalterable; and it also presup- 
posed a definition of that veiled reality definite enough to assure us 
that no definition of it would ever be given.’’ 

We quote further the concluding sentences which perhaps express 
as well as any other quotation can a point of view which Santayana 
has illustrated again and again in his various writings. ‘‘The exis- 
tence of this world—unless we lapse for a moment into an untenable 
scepticism—is certain, or at least it is unquestioningly to be assumed. 
Experience may explore it adventurously, and science may describe 
it with precision; but after you have wandered up and down in 
it for many years, and have gathered all you could of its 
ways by report, this same world, because it exists substantially and 
is not invented, remains a foreign thing and a marvel to the spirit: 
unknowable as a drop of water is unknowable, or unknowable like 
a person loved.”’ 





Officers of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation for the year 1924 were elected at the meeting at Providence 
as follows: President, Dr. Alexander Meikeljohn; Vice President, 
Professor George P. Adams; Secretary and Treasurer, Professor 
Clarence I. Lewis; Members of the Executive Committee for three 
years, Professor R. B. Perry, Dr. Helen H. Parkhurst; Member of 
the Executive Committee for two years to fill the vacancy due to the 
resignation of Professor A. S. Ferguson, Professor Harvey G. Town- 
send. 


We reprint the following editorial announcements from the Psy- 
chological Bulletin for December, 1923: 


‘‘We regret to announce the resignation of President James R. 
Angell as editor of the Psychological Monographs, which he has so 
successfully conducted for fourteen years. Dr. Shepherd Ivory 
Franz will undertake the editorship of the Monographs, resigning 
his position as editor of the Psychological Bulletin. 

‘‘The Board of Editors of the Psychological Review Publications 
takes pleasure in announcing the election of Professor Samuel W. 
Fernberger, of the University of Pennsylvania, to take full charge 
of the Psychological Bulletin, beginning January 1, 1924.’’ 
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